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NOTES BY THE WAY. 


We have received from the Continent a letter, part of 
which We venture to print, as it is of public interest :— 


u allow mo to send you a few lines. Your time is so 
used to such good purpose that Ido not ask you 
e what I write. By the same post as 
tt 1 am sending you *Many Infallible Proofs,’ which 
j ay like to glance over. It is the cry of a reverent soul 
ing found what is truth to him, wishes his fellow 
participate init. Although his truth is not what is 
u and me, it seems almost cruel to tell him that he 
the idea that miracles prove the Divine source of 
and that similar resurrections as that of the 
of common occurrence at the present day—for he 
78)—‘ the Gospel of Christ we cannot discuss with- 
y—all we have and hope in this world and the 
up with it ; he who insults and assaults it thrusts 
our very vitals. And it is a mystery that any man, 
own creed may be, can take delight in demolishing 
oe even ruthlessly blaspheming a name that is 
etothem.’ Mr. Pierson's book, which is full 
as, I think you will admit is a clever defence of 


hy evangelists are, however, terrible people. 
Lord Radstock said when I told him of the 
estations vouchsafed to Mr. Livermore (so 
Dale Owen's ‘Debatable Land’) of his de- 
to him, with the help of Kate Fox, visibly 
during many months, sitting on his knee and 
Tb is the devil,’ said Lord Radstock, taking 

l him into hell.’ 
g book has been sent me by a dear sister 
buble and anxiety with regard to my eternal 
iat Lam a poor lost creature unless 1 accept 
evidence and purpose as she sees them ; 
aad imagine, when I tell you that she 
oper to burn that excellent book, ‘Spirit 
r. as a wicked heretical work of the 
Stainton Moses’ Imperator would say if 
had met with such treatment. You 
at scant sympathy T respond to equally 
her members of my family, when ! 
list of long standing, and have 
hip of Robert Chambers, S, C. 
the two Wilkinsons, and men 
or desire to return to the 
uth, I have had some curious 
Here is one worth mentioning. 
with her a young, delicate girl, 
rits, used to come an Italian 
ion to be the great 


8 


* 
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“WHATEVER DOTH MAKE MANIVRST Is LIGHT.”"—Paul, 


[+ Newspaper, ] 


Price TWOPENCE. 


amiable and clean and peaceable the neutral man or 
and how hard and dusty and militant they 


to look who take a side! 


woman seems ' 


are often made 


That applies 
Of every good cause, and especially of every 
unpopular cause itis true. In relation to these, neutrality 
may be sheer cowardice and unfaithfulness ; 
eyes, few 


everywhere, 


and, to spirit 


things may look more ugly than neutrality's 
But the greatest possible 
There is 


Minot 


smug an smiling complacency, 
mistake is made by the neutral man or woman. 
really no actual neutrality, The truth is where Mr. 
Savage puts it in the following passage :— 

[f you never go to church, never have anything to do with n 
church of any kind, you may think you are not dealing with the 
grent question of religion; but if religion is something of impor- 
tance to the world, merely by letting 
with it, dealing wrongly with it, and it is a serious question 
whether you have any right to let it alone. What right has any 
man, when great questions are up, touching the welfare and 
future of humanity, to stand back, merely because he happens 
to be comfortable, and to let them alone? You mast deal with 
religion. Letting it alone is dealing with it, and may be deal- 
ing with it in the very way in which you have no right. For, 
mark you, religion is one of the most permanent elements in 
human life. 

This applies everywhere ; and is even more true of the 
Spiritual Alliance than of the Established or any other 
Church. 


‘The Progressive 
following: 


Again and again has W. Q. Judge, the most brilliant intel- 
lect and most eagerly persistent worker in the ranks of the 
Society, declared by voice and pen that the dead do not com- 
municate with the living. But it is now well known that all 
his actions and movements in the Society were directed by a 
medium in New York City, whom he constantly consulted. It 
is not likely that he went to her for her personal advice, but 
that he sought the direction of the wise among the dead, and 
was guided thereby. We are not objecting to this method of 
obtaining advice ; but we are kicking because he abuced us, as 
Spiritualists, hardly allowing us common sense; while at the 
same time he was depending upon the unseen guidance for his 
best work. 

The tenets of Theosophy treat continually of brotherhood, 
of purity of life and control of the appetites. A Society that 
declares it has no use for Spiritualists has left out a very large 
factor of the world’s thinkers in the making-up of a universal 
brotherhood, Enough would be left out in the summing-up to 
destroy all clnim for universal. 


it alone you are dealing 


Thinker’ 


is responsible for the 


‘Voxometric Revelation, The Problem Surrounding 
the Production of the Human Voice Finally Discovered ! 
8 ee Printers Joint Interest Publishing 

: has been sent to us; we hardly know why. We 

but have no theories of our own, 
oun o Sst eaten All we can 
i i intensely anxious, and 
he book bd se wee 8 1 
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the author, Alfred Augustus North. How can Mr. North 
be the author if it was written by Mr, Abner ? 


What a poor and sordid use millions make of life! 
No spiritual person can possibly fail to be touched at the 
sight of the world’s choice, With such boundless possi- 
bilities, what mean ends are sought! what poor prizes 
grasped! One of the uses of Spiritualism should be its 
creation or readjustment of ideals. The world strives 
mainly for the tinsel, for the mere playthings, for gilded 
dust and ashes, while the boundless treasures of the spirit, 
and of life in the spirit, are hardly believed in, 

There is a Wallachian legend which, like most of the fig- 
ments of popular fancy, has a moral in it. One Bakala, a good- 
for-nothing kind of fellow in his way, having had the luck to 
offer a sacrifice especially well pleasing to God, is taken up into 
heaven. He finds the Almighty sitting in something like the 
best room of a Wallachian peasant’s cottage (there is always 
something profoundly pathetic in the homeliness of the popular 
imagination, forced, like the princess in the fairy tale, to weave 
its semblance of gold tissue out of straw). On being asked what 
reward he desires for the good service he has done, Bakala, who 
had always passionately longed to be the owner of u bagpipe, 
seeing a half worn out one lying among some rubbish in a corner 
of the mom, begs eagerly that it may be bestowed upon him. 
The Lord, with n smile of pity at the meanness of his choice, 
grants him his boon, and Bakala goes back to earth delighted 


. A merien of really startling sor- 
mons on great subjects. (London: J. Bumpus) Here is 
an extract from one of them, on ‘The Last Judgment — 

As the ‘Sower’ is a Parable of the Divine influences sown 
in the heart. 

As the Talents is a Parable of the account we shall all 
have to render. 


LIGHT. 


t in clear, Jesus did not die, for no one Fe wi 
. 


(July 11, 0, 


‘But suppose there were ever so many angels, blowing, 
so many horns?! 

But this is not respecting the letter of Scripture ; rot 
the awful imprecations in the Revelations 
Mind, there is only one Trum 
tioned —God's Special Trunmpet—* The Trump of God 

‘t Every eye shall now behold him,’ but 
for if He was visible at Berlin Ele could not be vinhlew 
Petersburg —no, nor even a few miles away from Berlin 

Then as tothe bones being re-clothed with Hesh—t! 
graves—the rising of the dead 
become of the calcined dust of the Martyrs and the people at 
by wild beasts or cannibals—the particles of whose very! 
have been assimilated by other animal organisms from t 
ants, and echo answers, ‘ What indeed ?' 

So we prosy Westerns get ourselves into difli ultie 
sublime parables and allegories of Holy Writ. 

But although this is so, nothing can be more 
such a Second Advent as must and will come to every one m 

We must all stand before the Judgment seat of Christ 

Death will usher us into that examination and, if you & 
crave for 4 Great Assize and numbers to be judged simulta 
ously, you may reflect that u million or more are daily pasing 
to the Judement Bar. 


The Rev. J. H. Crooker is one of the keen-minom 
religious teachers of America. We therefore read with th g 
greater surprise his curiously weak treatment of the pro 
blem of Christ’s resurrection. He seems to think tu $ 


AGAINAL any who tale 


away or add to the book, 


every eye Conde tva 


what, it must be asked 


with thy 


certain thes 


the story had no historical basis, but grew only oota | 
‘worshipful love, as a sort of poetic legend Then be 


adds: | 
It is infinitely more reasonable, as well as more honourabh l 
to Jesus, to suppose that the belief in his resurrection arosi 
this way than that all the known laws of Nature were set asile 
Such beliefs have arisen about other great men, and it ison P 
scientifc to include this in the general class than to infer they 
miracle occurred. This explanation reflects infinite credit ope J 
Jesus, for only an infinite loveliness of life could have moral 
people to the affection and confidence which these legends 


¥ 


What we greatly need and what religious scholarship seki 
to find is an explanation of this problem, which keeps res · a | 
free and honours the sanctities of natural laws, while als» fay 
ing loving tribute to the spiritual greatness of Jesus, 1 
The ‘explanation of the problem has been again agi 
again given by Spiritualists, to whom, indeed, the resurrest 4 
offers no difficulties. We grant that the portion of thf 
which lays such emphasis on the uprising of the body 
l 


E probably exaggeration or misunderstanding, but all te 


. from beyond the veil have been e 
If again to prepared beholders. 


Mr. Grooker’s discourses, we find th | 
ul and timely passage :— iy 
ig back the real Jesus, the Jesus that miltai 
ne children, that taught so grandly wl i 
lied on the cross a death as hervic a he 
šo long you have kept him buried bead 
i beauty of his life and hidden teil I 
Ht of blood! You have speculated sine | 
pales and persecuted in hiv pum’ i 
here he said do“; yuu bave mil | 
fe’! You have frowned on huse 
7 you have taught creeds where M | 
n — by him ss sufficient, 1 
o Charoh, nu longer foal u 
er imprison his spirit ; no | 
ard, weary, and weak. 0 
— iether, N 


ne to Colonel Oldb u 


a expremed keen inte 
1 


it | 
l 


u. 1 5.) 


OBSESSION—OR WHAT? 


one who attended ‘the Spiritualist Alliance meet 
8 5 evening of Mr. Heywood’s address, we have 
ved | the following story, which, though very far from 
t one, has its distinct uses: - 


we things related are so like what happened to my 
hat, after some hesitation, I have decided to write 
‘Ihave met with nothing in my reading on Obsession, 
lon, and other abnormal conditions of the human subject 
lable, and, in some respects, so peculiar, as what hap- 
her. It has often been a subject of reflection for me 
ng #9 good, so pure, sò unselfish should have become 
victim of such ruthless proceedings as those I shall 
you. My sister Elizabeth, though not the eldest of 
of four boys and four girls, was, somehow, the 
Ase amongst us. T remember that my mother, on 
o, always gave to this sister her charges and 
ns an to what was to be done during her absence. My 
f her is that of a little mother, so to speak, left in 
her brothers and sisters—some older than herself — 
r superior prudence, kindness, and fitness for the 
iny a time I have known her vive up her own things, 
| share, in order to pacify and make content the 
mongst us; essentially a peacemaker, her affection, 
and unselfishness are what strongly remain in my 
va | We were not what is called a re ligious family, and 
e of other matters than what concerned this stage of 
After our mother’s death, however, I reme * hearing 
y: ‘I wonder God does not make i 
what was passing through her 11 
5 I introduced the subject of Spiritualism to her, 
up to that time, she knew absolutely nothing. 
a married woman, with one child. At our first 
ble moved and gave out answers. I well remem- 
ed astonishment, incredulity and eager hope of 
the dear ones who had gone before. What she 
i home after this I can only conjecture, but one 
wife and I, looking out of our parlour window, saw 
cross the green like a trooper, her face quite 
tural self. She came, she said, for me to accom- 
ondon, where she had an important mission to 
pma myself, at that time, 
may say, on the subject of Spiritualism, 
“my reading and study, that, although 
ter voice, manner, and gait—so unlike her 
modest self—I thought she was going to be- 
especially as she spoke of being sent 
mses and do all sorts of wonderful things. As for 
sand other expenses, I was to advance the money 
t d rep yit all. I can now hardly tell what my 
re at the time, but I remember that, my wife 
oon panied her to London. At Paddington, 
wish, she prevailed on me to go into a gin 
had never done in her life before—and on 
“said, Did you see that young man sitting 
ias just committed Here followed a 
of which I omit. On going along 
omnibus, when opposite Soho-square, her 
ind a frightful gurgling came into her 
put here, she said, I have te call at 72 
ag inton shop and finding herself mis- 
g about the neighbourhood till we were 
insisted on taking her to Mr. Burns’ 
here we found Mrs. Berry and the 
partner, I forget which. Mrs. 
2 authority on Spiritualism, but 
on could render us the slightest 
hem that it was an evil spirit, and 
unphilosophieal remark. “I was 
nt on the subject,’ which was 
no such thingy as evil 
see that telling lien and 


more clear. 


so inexperienced, 


LIGHT. 
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you are repentant, as you say, ahow it by at once leaving my 

sister ;' whe reupon he broke out in such à torrent of filthy abuse 

of me, cursing and swearing in the nios bey ghtfal manner and 

wishing he could crush me be neath the wheels of the locomotive 
t le i s 

How I at length got my poor sister to my 


house I never knew. My fe ur of Altra ing the attention of 


then before us, 


fellow pwnongora in the train and the lw wildering po dition I 


was in L shall never forget. 1 afterwards took my aieter to see 
Mr, Cozman, who, if I mistake not, 
Jan F aa the who eould thi 


tunate visitor to rights, 


rah vary lataly eit 4 by 
put Mr. 


He could do nothing, and made ma 


man Stewl'’s nfor- 
very wret shed by swaying that he feared for her mind, meaning 
that she would go mad, At length I wrote to Mies mms Har. 
dinge, who waa then in America, and received in reply a letter, 
unable to find « person such ma Mise 


i 
erupulou ly followed her other 


which I encime, T was 
Hardinge recommended, hut f 
from th 


I never, my » word on the 


never 


directions. it clay, would 


subject of spirits, oor would [ suffer my sister to dow, Sha 


sanity, but often ssid and did some pre 


[ lived, and hop d, and pr syed for the he 


lost her complete 


posterous things. 


I could do no more. Some time after, my wife and | want 
to France to live, and in 188A came to London to see my sister 
and to «sy yood-bye previous to our departure for South 


Her husband and son were both dead, andl she was 


When five 


America. 
alone in the world, 
from Buenos Ayre 
same time certain strange things happened 
I shall 1401 


longing came to get 


ap the country 
and at the 


bat of that 


hundred mile E 


„ news reached us of her death 


r 
with 4, 
way nothing. In we caine home, and a strange 
were pow sible, of A 
umwer my wife and Í 


wil 1 id: * You 


over me tidings, if it 

sinter who was very dear ta me. Last 

were talking about her as we lay in bed, 

know that I never would Ay anything to Betsy about that 
J J ? 

but did you ever sty aught to her on the 

‘| promised you that | would never 


dreadful spirit, 
subject! After a pause ; 
allude to the subject, but on the eve of our departure for South 
Here my wife began to tall me many 
Of thes: Í 


America I did ask her 
strange things which the other had related to her. 


before, On one 


mention two as a sequel to what has gone 
occasion, in her bedrom, she had a jog of water in her hand, 
and the spirit told her to throw it out of the window, She 
refused, when he said: ‘PI make you,’ 


resistance he did so, and the jug fell with a crash on the pavement 


and in spite of her 
On another occasion, having 
so faint and 
herself. 
ssid this strange comnpanion, TH help 
and ‘I went up a light as 


below where people were passing. 


to go up an ascent to a railway station, she became 


weary that she tat down to cry and condole with 


Come, come, cheer up. 


you,’ and he did se, said she, 

a feather.’ ‘Did she say the spirit waa still with hor?’ I 
asked, ‘She told me,’ replied my wife, ‘that the spirit 
was altogether a changed being; so good, so tender, »o kind, 


and so re spectful. He was no longer + trouble to her, but when 
he came, which was at intervals, his visit was rather a comfort 
‘If Tam changed,’ he used toasy, ‘I owe it all to 
There was much more 


than otherwise. 
you—you have been a blessing 
to the same purpose—expressiona of affection, gratitude, &., 

thing, terminating a» it does sò 


to me." 


but I must my that the whole 
apparently satisfactorily, is to me most horrifying ; what can it 
mean? a vile raffian becoming in the course of a few years 
almost an angel of light. 

The peculiar things that I spoke of in comnection with my 
sister's case were these One night, after my sister had left our 
house, my wife and | put our hands on the table to see if it 
would move for us. It did , but at the ame instant à stench 
arose, so horrible, so overpowering, that we both rushed to the 
door and windows to open them. 

The other thing was this : I was one night at my sister's house, 
when she suddenly said to me,* Go home ; he says he has guno off 
to tente Pully (ny wife). Lhastened home—a quarter of a mile 
and found my wife, who, by the way, is an impressional 
medium, in a very strange way, and this, she ssid, was what 
occurred. She waa in the kitchen alone, when the glasses, tine 
in fact everything—seemed to be on the jingle, Then she 
was impressed to go into the garden and hide amidst the shiabe. 
She was on the point of doing so when she suddenly said, N. 
why should I go into the garden to frighten hins and make him 
wonder what has become of me 
Tevuld write mach more on this strange subject, but I — 

Spiritualian m interests we greatly in spite of myself, and 
sru Lisitr. but I cannot help feeling a 
periments with tables. 
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‘THE PRINCIPLE OF EVIL.’ 


Desows Krier Osiy ax Huus Taovont on Humas Dova.es. 


LIGHT. ie 


of the proce 0 z 
èal with the 
which is the pre nd 


They deal with evolution 


only de alt with one half 
thoughts, and that they 
and reception of thoughts, 


omit to d 


sion and ultimation 


Permit me to take exception to the implicstion conveyed in the involution which is its pre-condition. They 
the title of Mr». Bodington’s letters, as to the implied existence generates thought, when he really receives it. In aff, 
of the principle of evil in itself. There is no such thing they do, that man creates thought, they are affirming 
(the unit) creates the Universal. All thoughts are differ 


per . There is but Ope Universal Comeciourlife or Infinite 
Deity—whieh is the hui H every manifestation in the Universe, 
including consequently what we call evil as woll as good, or 
which as self-conscious includes the not-self as well as self. 

I have shown previously (p. 49) that the oppositions exist- 
ing in this plane, and which give rise to evil, are caused by the 
(apparent) division of the complete self-conscious dual entities, 
one part or pole of whoin are projected as persons into circum- 
ferential states, thus giving rise to time, space, opposites, 

diseursire thinking, Ke. The reuniting of these dual 
personalities, which oceurs in the oourse of the circuit of becom- 
ing, into complete individuals, entails their transcending of 
‘apposition,’ and all its limitations, including evil. 
What we choose to call evil is ao to our fallacious conceptiuns 
merely. It is the appearance which results from tho limitation 
of our perception ; that is, of viewing things in partial relation 
only (Le, Hegelian ‘abstraction °), instead of in their relation to 
the whole of things. Could we read the purpose to be fulfilled 
by each and all we would see that it was necessarily in perfect 
order, and that the temporary stage of each of ux while here is 
in orderly relation with regard to our future states, and conse- 
quently in its relation to the whole, i.e., the past and future, or 
Unity. Men who are evil here cease to be so when transferred 
to states in which there are vo longer any evil thoughts to be 
mediated through them and thus entail evil thinking and 
expression. 

Are not all men finited units of the Universal Deity “ 

From wut of the most repulsive forms of human wickedness 
and folly the perfected Angel will evolve and develop. Without 
soil saturated by obnoxious decaying matter there could not be 
the lovely form of the lily, or the beauty and the fragrance of 
the rose. Without the hells on earth as foundstions on which 
— waldi be nu heavens. These are as essential to 

each other as darkness is to light, or death tu birth. 

Bat why are men evilbere st all? Because part of the work 
incumbent upon as in the dramaef divine manifestation is to 
tranemate the not-self, ie., the life atoms which we take into 
our organisms from the animals, imbued with their qualitic 


unite of the Universal Conscious life in the pro 
form, and whose evolution and expres 
mediation through selve 
re-determined thereby. 

receive and express, i.e., 
generate the message to which it respond 
ing without the mediation of thoughts. 


ion occurs in and } 
„ Whom they determine while b 
No man can create thought -le, 
any more than a tel ph 
There « in b 1 
Nor can man! 


mecliated to 


react it 


responsible for thinking the thought 


lay down. The mediation of t 


sense which these teachers 


and depends onance bety 


is a question of law, on cons 
particular thought and the thinker. 
a thought which is not in affinity with hi 
than æ wire attuned on the pitch of the note do « 
respond to a message transmitted on the pitch of the n 
Thoughts which are not in affinity with a man’s own quality 
flow unresponded to through him, » 
action; in the same way as a vibration started on the pit 
the note mi will be disregarded by a wire attuned on the pitched 
the note fa, leaving it silent and unresponsive. Induction 
take place, but attention will not be aroused, i.e , the idea will ng 
determina its realisation, because it is not in consonance 
the ideas already integrated in the self. 
not pass into idea-motor action or explication. 
tion of consonance of ideas in the discursive process which r 
doubt constitutes the distinction between voluntary, non-voluy 
tary, and involuntary actions in man. 

Thoughts are units of the Universal Conscious-life and on- 
sequently represent the universal law as illustrated in the sur 
un in wan. They are prisms, so to say, of substantial life, awi 
radiate «vibrating spectrum. If the vibrations of their spx- 
trum do not synchronise with that of our own spectrum, we do 
not respond ; we do not think the thought, ie., it does mi 
induce a reciprocal reaction in us. If our spectrum or aun 
aynehronises with that of the mediated th: zucht, it induce 
reaction in which we consciously share and participate, i., in 
which the quality implicit i in the thought re-presents itself to 
— eet constitutes perception. This is amply illo» 


A man can no more it 


OWN spiritual quali 


ithout entailing mental m 


Consequently it wil 
It is thi (ues 


l 


i which react through us, (hence . —— in which the subject is made t 
duty and experience entailed apon te). rt e., which are purely imaginative ; which 
i to evolve the thought-units in the ght transferred from the operator. 
(mental) sphere, which have been mediated t 5 made to see (perceive) a bunch of flowers, l 
| generations of men, snd which also react thee pary scene such as the expulsion of nuns frua 
when mediated through um Consequently only in the thought ere to the § 
we in pobjective and real to him. A subject | 
nduced’ to think that he is changed into i 
yan animal, or even into a thing such s 
aortal terror of falling and breaking him 
centred on the ides transferred by i 


moes objective, vivid and real. The 
Dinu Nang han aud of the Diable au 
i © except as thoughts (which 
scious), 
l and sorcerers of the 
the perception of um 


‘xist 


1 


the thoughts 


er the conwilsionnai — 
them. The mediation 
subject in our own ag, 
would, however, 
sodern form (by the 


n the grotesque 
this Í ucinated 
hallucination) 


3 or burning of the double repercates to its 
wo account for the injuries which were found 
to have been invisibly inflicted on such witches; 
the eee fact of their cutaneus insensibility i 
uptomat: o confirmation that they were recipients of sugzes- 
|, thought-transference, or mediated thoughts, 

The unprog ad discarnate selves in the intru-normal earth 
] astral) may seek to influence men by suggestion, 
not manifest to the human senses and can only 
0 on a with whom they are in affinity ; they are con- 
ss potential for evil than when they were incarnate. 
t mon is therefore less applicable to them as discar- 
being an it was when they were incarnate. While such 
main in the intra-normal earth sphere for varying 
ow averaging similar duration as that of earth life, 
become unconscious and pass through the second 
ening or being reborn into a state in which evil no 
| Consequently, if there is any basis in fact at all 
se mendacious accounts of devil-worship, it is evident 
evoked are not those of discarnate 
the thought-forms of the assistants or projected 
ss. They do not belong to what are understood as 
phenomena, and in no wise affect such experiences, 
in to action exerted by higher beings in inner 
hile the evocation of thought-forms pertains to action 
um and on this circumferential plane. It may, per- 
sible that same occultists evoke demoniacal thought- 
are illustrated in Barrett's Magus, by the use 
e constituting mantrains But the responsibility 
t with the oceult schools who teach such things, together 
sy of Manichwanism, and the atheism of indepen- 
onal will, and not with the great spiritual beings who 
tiated spiritualistic phenomena. Questor Vira. 


A BATCH OF BOOKS. 


World's Last Passage. A story,. By Jons C. 
„(London: The Brotherhood Publishing Company.) 
rid’s Last Passage’ is the journey into, through, and 
galley of the shadows. The story is of the 
J es and does not go beyond the emotions 
p d by a telegram, and the actual death of a 

Butt the ‘concluding pages are very noticeable. The 
al minis ter is reading the conventional chapter 
.) and one who stands by paraphrases and 
old words thus :— 


e of man is the animal life; the last life is the 


a 
the form entities, 


* 
f 


comes first, and the spirit life grows 


3 
b 
t lifo in upon the earth; the second life is the 
the spirit spheres. 

on the earth, we live the earth life ; but in 
y live the spirit-life. 

now in this earth body, so shall we pass 


t in our bodies of flesh and blood we 

erfect life ; for that which is perishable 

s Which are imperishable. 

i uth ; We all shall not cease from living 
scious but we shall pass from one state to 

l à 10 when the call comes; for the 

hich the dead issue forth delivered from 

state, 

must ve 8 by the imperish- 


LIGHT. 


4 history and in part the — sentation of an Ideal. in the w orking 
whict n Dr. Broi Lhe £ k rapidly c 


n iY owl nel Science, a 


ty University lifeand work. The | 


a 1 2 124 
â Dook lor DIZO-Clas teachers an 


out of over a good dial of ground, 
showing the relation of 
Theory and Technics, 
t entirely 
expert ñ, 
Nature, 


Poctical Sketches, 1806." 
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Divinity, and Life. Gleanings of Inner Me aning 7 
(London: E. W. Allen.) No author 
‘Paradis dein he 


This conceit strikes the 


namne is given, but the title of his first piece, 


says, ‘my name, just twisted round.’ 
key-note of the book, which is foll of g vx nse amd pretty i leaa 
expressed and tricked ont in all kinds of grotesque and fancifal 
wh le 


fa that if the 


e result would be a much 


poetic notions. We are inclined to 
thing were turned into simple prose t 
better and even a more successful hook. 

Certain Evidence of his Immortality. 
* Paovesson J. L. Drrsos, Sci. 
A wil idis sh 


ghty rhapsòly of science and 


Man Immensity, 
A Surprise to the World.’ 
(Boston : A. Mudge & Son.) bouk, but with some 
t method in its madness.’ g” 
philosophy may grip some who wo wuld neither be attracted nor 
der book: but it is rather too egotistical 


We are, however, inclined 


held by a more 
and volatile for our taste, 


tw agree 
with the writer that Jehovah or Jah Vah was an ancient and 
powerful spirit who used Moses and the Hebrews for his own 
purposes 
* Nephelé.’ 

George Red way.) 
ought to be true, though we are afraid that it is not. We ssy 
writer practically 


wicked to Frite it and 


sy Feaxers Wiens Bornbmtox. (London: 


A weird but beautiful story, and a story that 
‘that ought to be true,’ because the sys 
it is, and because it would be almost 
send it forth, as a bit of mere romancing —though, so far as that 
goes, the author could find plenty of justification in citing BTA 
sinners. It is a story of very subtile thought- transference in 
the sphere of music, with much that is both charming and 
thoughtful in it. 

* Light and Life from Above.’ By Soros Laver. (London: 
Elliot Stock.) A book true to its name; and a book poetic, thought- 
ful, consoling, uplifting. In form it is rather uncommon, contain- 
ing something like two hundred chapters or sections on definite 
subjects, from half a page to two or three pages each, Almost 
a perfect book for occasional perusal when the house is quiet, 
when the shady tree invites, or when body and brain can bear 
but little at a time. It abounds with spiritual thoughts, grace- 
fully expressed. The main divisions of the book are The 
Soul's Way of Life, Society and the Soul.“ Literature and 
Life,’ ‘Pages from a Catalina Journal,’ ‘Leaves from an 
Adirondack Journal,’ Soul-voices. The Catalina and Adiron- 
dack selections are as full of fresh air and sweetness and light as 
the others are full of delicate spiritual thought. 


Human Verses.’ By Err Frazer. (London: Circle 
Co-operative Printers’ Society, 255, Barking-road, E.) A 


very homely little book of less than fifty pages, with every- 
thing about its appearance to tempt one to drop it, with 
other poetic bantlings, into the wastepaper basket. But while 
holding it, to drop it in, we just glanced at it. It got back to 
the desk in safety, and it got read through. All simple and 
scrappy enough, but what a subtile spirit is in it! — hat fine 
phrasing !—what strong thinking! We never heard of * Eppie 
Frazer,’ but we would like to hear of him (or her again. The 
surprising little thing is marked (in ink) Price Id., but the 
homely bit of binding must have cost threehalfpence. 

We should like to give a specimen, but it is difficult. The 
originality of the book and the qualities we have indicated are 
diffused through the whole rather than concentrated here or 
there. But here is a bit of colour entitled Sub Tegmine Fagi.’ 


SUB TEGMINE FAGI. 


57 June * e hn Ba) blue, 
nd, gas paced the sti cat 
8 IAA a bench beneath 
pan to view ; 
It, till through 
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MR. GLADSTONES PARTING SHOT. 


In the ‘North American Review’ for June, Mr. Glad- 
stone brings to a close his noticeable but somewhat dis- 
appointing Articles on ‘The Future Life and the Condition 
of Man therein.’ All the way through he has been plead- 
ing for caution, reticence, restraint, and with a frigidity 
rather foreign to his temperament and habit. In our 
opinion he is in a transition state ; and, perhaps without 
knowing it, his counsels of prudence really mean, ‘I feel 
myself drifting away from the old, and I rather dread 
the new.’ Indeed, in summing up his objects in writing 
these Articles, he identities himself with ‘those who are 
eunscious of their inability to solve a problem or close a 
controversy who, nevertheless, may render a real, though 
limited, service if they can eject from it matter gratuitously 
imported draw attention to conceptions by which it has 
been both widened and perplexed; relieve it from the 
pressure of unwarranted assumptions ; secure upon a field 
of doubtful speculations a temper of reserve; and make 
contributions towards narrowing the issues r 


in the highest degree, important ; era 
— ho al ar 
But we cannot help regretting that in 
counsels of reserve he ih Bhs 
make those who have made a 


LIGHT. 


all? What a question! 


(July 1), 


1895 


the experience of life shows, he says, ‘that habit hard 
by use, that the gristle passes into the bone,’ and 

while we ‘cast aside’ these ‘lessons of experience’ 
afirm that ‘the unchangeable 


and 


will (hereafter) under 
process of transformation reversion, by becominy 
a pliable and docile material fashioned upon new laws e s 
grotesque. We 


tradietory of the old.” This is almost 


say that in the life to come the foolish may become 
and the vicious virtuous suggest no new laws contradictor 
of the old.“ We only say that aids and experiences will 
be forthcoming which will transform and reverse; 
fact, that will happen which happens, blessed be God! e 
And we are surprised at Mr Glad 


that, in 


day upon this earth. 
stone’s crude confounding of physical and spiritual law 
life, as though the passing on of gristle to bone was a tru 
analogy as to, say, the passing on of carelessness to hate 

Mr. Gladstone tells us that we are substituting specula 
tion for experience, that we are engaged upon ‘a desperat 
venture of mental rashness,’ that we are stepping out ‘into 
the void,’ that we ‘anticipate results without any indica 
tion of the means to produce them,’ and that we are to be 
classed with ‘men who make bricks without straw.’ Bu 
this is really wild reproof. When we deny the eternity 
of punishment in the Unseen, and affirm that ways will be 
found to conquer sin, we do so because we trust God, and 
confide in His wisdom, goodness, and power. Is that ‘a 
desperate venture of mental rashness’? Is tha? stepping 
out ‘into the void *? Is zhat to ‘anticipate results without 
any indication of the means to produce them’! Is that to 
‘make bricks without straw’? Our inference is drawn 
from the largest of all premisses —the infinite perfection: of 
God: and,even if we err here, it is cruelly unjust to 
assail us as the mere spinners of arbitrary expectations 
and baseless hopes. 

He taunts us with an inconsistency. 
would be a stain upon the perfections of God if evil and 
sin and misery existed forever. How then, he replies, is 
it not equally a stain that evil and sin and misery exist at 
It unwise for the longer period, 
how shall we show that it was wise for the shorter!’ he 
asks. Again, what a question! Would he apply thu 
NN taates terms of imprisonment! Why distin- 

en fourteen days and fourteen years! How 

t jon seems! But Mr. Gladstone, oddly 
o pages on, supplies us with the answer to 
ing of another point, he says to an objector, 

s evil is for them a means of good, and, by 
rainin g they receive, they attain to more and 
ey “Sagem have attained without it. 

and, really, in order to answer 


— . to step into his pew and sing 


r, we find this: 


We say that it 


‘wen in any and every 


f According 
ged with full allowance 
of his lot, and God will enable 

to overcome alike the circum 


met justice.’ Bot 
plead against the 
: and 
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LIFE BEYOND THE GRAVE ESTABLISHED.’ 
enep py tHe Rev. H. R. Hawes, M X., av Sr. 
Á wis İs Hviscoran CHAPEL, WESTMORELAND-STREET, MARY- 
LEBON lE, ON SUNDAY, JUNE 28TH. 
s introductory remarks, Mr. Haweis referred to the 
verness for knowledge concerning the mystery of 
he conflict of views regarding the problem, and the 
et unl proof of the reality of things unseen. Although 
À records, together with a certain moral consciousness 
sensibility, might be suflicient evidence for some 
he question arose Whether this moral consciousness 
be reasonably reinforced, and whether the inspired 
ht not receive something like confirmation from 
going on around us today. In order to fix the 
his hearers, and to restrict the sphere of his 
e wished, first of all, to define what he meant by 
ty. He would then present four assumptions which 
e clear the standpoint or platform from which he 
the question, after which he proposed to dwell on the 
dinni y and cumulative evidence from dreams, 
ions, aud from spiritualistic manifestations. In con- 
the would deal with some of the thoughts arising out of 
b cons idéerations—the immense hopes, the inexpressible 
which came from letting in the white light of 
the things of time. 
hen, with regard to this term Immortality, they 
be put off with any makeshifts. Some people said 
ras immortal, and because man was material, therefore, 
he was immortal. But he did not care for that 
y. He did not care about being an atom— 
mighty atom —nor did he care what became of 
Others said man was immortal because his 
A go on after he was dead. Well, let them 
to him a matter of little moment if his 
vived. He would know nothing about it. He 
ə there. He hoped that inight benetit the people 
er him, but if those people whose lives were made 
iivaghte had also to pass away like insects, then 
are Scarce worth living. 
people talked of the immortality of the race. 
that this planet would freeze into an icicle or 
by some mighty cataclysm, and all things would 
pon it. Even if he believed in the immortality of 
a did not, that was not his immortality, He 
e of immortality, the continued existence of a 
the persistence of his identity, the continu- 
ual Consciousness in a way that would make 
nd rewards of the next life rational ; because, 
h continued identity, there would be no sense 
ats and rewards. It was clear, then, what 
pe full of immortality—by the life beyond 


ghosts, 


| atom, 


with the four assumptions previously 
i (1) that they valued life and 

ere were people who did not value this 
re for its continuance. He wished to 
vho did value this life, those who under- 
bilities of growth and development. 
7 le— whole nations, sometimes — 
‘Gratuity of this life in the next 
if l oses; it had ofven been maintained, 

teve: arning a future life. That 
n of a country where the people 
ci 8 the next world, and the 
rid of every trace of a 


Pleas ie 
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Sone of us were bora with exceptionally delicate sen sibilities 
about religion ; others had no sort of religious or devotional 
sentiment whatever. Some had an acute regard for truth; 
others did nut seem to know the difference between truth and 
falsehood. Generally speaking, all the higher faculties had to 
be cultivated. Did they ever finda young child who liked to 
be washed 7? Did they ever find an average boy who was devoted 
Did they any boily 


other people when it ran counter to his inclination ? 


to his taska 7 ever know who liked to obey 
So it 
ed cultiva- 


Our best 


was found that moat of the highest tendencies need 
affection, 
were all 


tion —~even even love, needed tending. 


products moral and spiritual hothouse plants 
requiring light and warmth from Heaven, and shelter and 

and the hivher the gift, and the finer th 
bility, the more care it required to ensure its development, 
It was a grand thing to know the value -to be 
into a universe with boundless possibilities, and if they had not 


constant care; © sensi- 


of life- born 


realised the greatness of th 8% possi ibilitt 184, it Was becausg they | 
were imperfectly developed oa one side of their nature, and 


they ought to hunger and thirst after a realisation of the 
blessedness of having such destinies. 


(2) He that 


evidences of an extraordinary 


would assume they were willing to consider 


and abnormal kind, evidences 
from dreams, ghosts, apparitions, and spiritual manifestations. 
Some people were prejudiced against certain kinds of truth — 
which made the 
and when it 


an abnormal 


they lived in a psychological climate,’ euter- 
tainment of some sorts of evidence impossible, 
emue to a question of dealing with evidences of 
character, they would believe explanations vastly more impos- 
sible and outrageous than the alleged facts they were asked to 
Their tendency was to reject all evidences that were 
not in accordance with their preconceptions. 

(3) He would assume that they did not think it was wicked 
to discuss ghosts—or even to consider evidence for spiritualistic 
phenomena and to inquire into the strange occult and unex- 
plained experiences that indicated the existence of an unseen 
universe. 
attribute these things to very convenient 
way of veiling their ignorance and giving a sop to their timidity. 

Then he would assume (4) that the 
not a final reply, which would make it unnecessary for them to 
It you can't 
That 


even as the other was a sop to 


accept. 


There was a tendency on the part of some persons to 
the devil. It was a 


Cui bono? argument was 


pursue such questions any further. People said, 
show us the use of it why should we trouble ourselves 
was a mere sop to idleness, 
timidity. 
stood for impartial investigation, that it stood for absence uf 


He was assuming that the congregation before him 


prejudice, that it stood for the extension of the sphere of human 
knowledge, achievement, and progress. 

He would make one more assumption —that they would not 
be frightened by the fear that these things were inconsistent 
with Christian doctrine concerning a future life. Everything 
that was true in present experience could be reconciled with 
true views of the life beyond. Nothing that was true could 
possibly be at variance with any trath that had ever been 
revealed, or could be revealed, to man. If they discovered any 
truth that seemed to be in contlict with auy other truth revealed 
in the Gospels, let them be sure that the seeming discord was 
not in God, not in Christ, not in Nature, but in themselves. 
Had not Christ himself told them. Ye shall know the truth 
and the truth shall make you free’? 

They might ask, If this life beyond the grave really exists, 
what is the evidence of it?’ They knew what the ordinary 
evidences were, and he would glide over them lightly. Some 
people said they had u consciousness of immortality. But they 
could only have a consciousness of what was present. Immor- 
tality dealt with the future. What they might have was 
Divine sensibility, which brought with it a hope of immortality. 

is Divine sensibility seemed to be ingrained in the constitution 
man; it was a sort of revolt against materialisin innate in al! 
races all religions, It might be said that this Divine 
sibility 
tsay, I believe in immortality and the 
perfectly irrational, constituted 
is universal instinct had no signif- 
Without immortality 
8 the mhn, af 


a * 
‘pam unn ir. 
* 
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possi bilities, unyustified spirit instinets—the whole thing would 
he a hollow mockery, a meaningless absurdity. It was a great 
argument for another life that this workd would be irrationally 
constituted without tt. 

There was another argument 
oue—of a physt Mogical character. 
the brain perished the mind went with it. 
eminent physiologists now adavtted that mind and matter could 
aut be identified. Juha Stuart Mill had said, The phenomena 
of mimi and matter appear siuultaneoasly, bat no one has ever 
been able to connect the two.” One could not express mind in 
teruss of matter. They were two distinct phenomena. Therefore, 
it was not impossible that mind ruh exist independent 
of, «nd outlast, mater. He did not mean to 
much on these arguments, although he was very greteful for 
them. He desired rather to draw attention to the growing 
bady of supplementary evhlence in connection with dreams, 
experiences eith apparitions, and what were commonly called 
ghosts, and the extraordinary psychical phenomena of all kinds, 
good, bad, and indifferent, connected with Spiritualism, 

One was inclined to lay se much more stress upon these things 
than formerly, becaase the attention of so many had been arrested 
by the phenomena aud so many people, after having tried to 

explain them away by hallucination, imposture. and various 
peculiarities of the mental constitution, had now come to the 
conclusion that although hallacination and imposture were good 
beasts of barden, with broad and strong hacks, one could not 

all the facts upon them, and there remained a residuum 

which had to be carried by that other long-suffering and patient 
beast of burden known as Truth. 

Thus, in addition to the authority of inspired teachers and 
the assurance of the moral consesousness, they were surrounded 
by evidences which might at nu distant time be converted into 
something like definite proofs, and these abnormal manifesta» 
tions might be so sifted and scientifically investigated as to 
place the existence of a future life on the best and surest 
foundation of proof instead of relegating it to a sublime specula- 
tion or a devout hope. Could they not see the importance of 
this how it #ould give at once the desth-blow w materialism ? 

Dealing with the phenomena of dreams, the preacher re- 
ferred to cases uf persons who had been warned in dreams by 
sume departed friend af an impending danger, crisis, or calamity, 
which they were thus enabled to avoid. When such dreams 
amd thousands, it seemexi almost more natural and reasonable to 
say that the messages recorded —ů 
ewansting from the persons from whom they id 

due to dence or 


and a very Strong togative 
Lt seemed to soure that when 
But the most 


lean too 


sye pom a> 
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could 


Some months after wurde. the form of o 
in the moantiine, was soon to enter the ı 
assembled. \ 


Glas wanetioneer, now hving, who, whi! 


more astounding case was tha M 


areo, Glasgow, Was joined by a person who pr 
hive Against some Speculation in which he (Mr. D 
to embark. This person was his father 
twelve years previously The singular thin * was tha M: } 


was in no way struck by the extraord 


ry 
interview at the time, but the moment the ap : 
the strangeness of the whole thing burst upon 


realised for the first time that he had been convers 
However, he took 
advice he had received, and, by avoiding the intended 

prise, Which turned out badly, he was thus saved f 

One might go on on, said Mr. Haweis, indetinitely mu! 
ing cases of this sort. The evidence for thes 
not depend on the weakest link of the chain. 
the strength of a faggot of sticks bound together. Ea 
individual stick might not bear the strai: 
unitedly they were strong enough to resist all 
them. 

These cases of dreams, apparitions, ghosts, and othe 
psychical phenomena at spiritualistic circles amounted, if no 
to absolute proof, then to a very strong presumption 
enormously strong presump tion, in favour of the life after deu. 
He had wished particularly, in this connection, to lay befor 
them at some length evidence in the shape of the phenomens 
elicited at spiritualistic circles ; but the time allotted to him dil 
not permit of this. Alluding to the widespread nature of the 
abnormal experiences in the way of fulfilled dreams, verited 
warnings, and kindred phenomena, he stated that in one year, 
according to the Psychical Research Society's testimony, 1,63 
persons of average sound minds and balanced judgments had 
testified to haying had such experiences. This showed hor 
much could be done to place the matter on a sure foundation 
Such a body of consontaneous evidence, used to reinforce the 
argument from moral consciousness and confirm inspired 
authority, would bring a new element into play in connection 
with the question of spirit existence, identity of the dou, 


who was no longer in the body 


intercommunion between the living and the dead, and the 


would be of enormous importance and value. 

In the first place we should get a demonstration of the nau. 
ness of the spirit world. Then there was the feeling that buman 
sympathy was the same whether here or in the hereafter, and 

u mversé the gulf of death. Then they gathered from 
nt from ouire tombe the inexorable way in which 
themselves out. Everything that came w 
‘dreams, appari ghosts, mysterious warnings—bor 
wit nessi n this "direction that their deeds in this life told in the 

nd tl eg This led to a realisation of the enor 
importance of assuming a right attitude towants the 
o This life fluid and formative. This life 
1 l un Uke tho ition up of printing type. 
evnt i, the types could be manipulated, 


as 


ith comparative ease, but at doath the 
A fixed. Whilst in this life, for better 
order their condition, they could 
o did not say that changes wight oo 
e Still, it med to him that the sun 
cated audition reached, and one 

difficult to change. A mau pawal 
md opinions and conviction 
the supreme impor- 
when this 


—— 
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material universe. Tho break between life and death was 
There might be cycles of being and experience 
had to be summed up periodically, for better, for worse. 
‘it came to the worst, and we were cast into the prison 
where there was darkness and gnashing of teeth, no Scripture 
that he knew of had said thoy must always romain there. They 
wah not come out till they had paid the uttermost farthing 
but that would be paid when the perfect discipline had been 
ight out. Death and despair were not for man, and nothing 
alter the sublime fact that, whatever mistakes we made, 
— One God and Father of all, Who is above all and 
and in all. 


THEOSOPHY IN LONDON. 


following, signed J. Page Hopps, ap peared, on 
in The Echo,’ under the heading, © Unconven- 


of the Theosophical world which stood by the 
as against Mrs, Besant, has given its welcome 
ls successor, a Mrs, ‘Tingley, of New York. So 
two queens and two camps where all was to be 
J and harmony for evermore, The new queen, and 
ie friends have resolved to go on a crusade round the 
— Preach the gospel of Theosophy, with the help of a 
mus for the rich, and meat teas for the poor, They 
be away from home for a year. 
day the crusade was virtually commenced in no less 
u the great Queen's Hall, Langham-place, though, 
nd, a small meeting had been held at Bow a few 
; The taking of the Queen's Hall was a bold bid for 
M, but the promoters must have been greatly dis- 
Notwithstanding the three thousand five hundred 
noes and the five hundred Ds. stall tickets that were 
given away, the hall was not a quarter full. The 
„ we believe, were all crowded. 
adors number about ten ladies and gentlemen. The 
i on the platform, theatrically dressed, to suggest 
) s; the gentlemen wore very correct evening 
o platform was charmingly decorated, and on one 
aed a large portrait of Madame Blavatsky ; on the 
ortra! tof Mr. Judge. The real events of the evening, 
ited outsiders, were the musical items—a delicious 
r nes and four splendidly-rendered 
Wagner, Schumann, and Yradier, by violin, 
forte, and American organ. 
dors rs had absolutely nothing new or very impressive 
0. + Wright gave us a pleasant five minutes’ 
mon on Charity ; Mr. E. T. Hargrove (strangely 
De, Nikola’) blended the interesting and 
n a much longer discourse on *'Toleration’ ; Mrs, 
> a pleasing rhapsody on *Europo's Need of 
r. Wright was merely assertional and illogical 
arnation’; and the great lady, Mrs. 
‘afew rather unmeaning platitudes and 
ı unexpectedly. 
sible desire to be instructed, one could 
The Theosophy presented to Loudon 
diluted form of the Theosophy we are 
r blending of Humanitarianisin and 
Spiritualism, with the addition of 
ae commonplaces of the 
the plaything o 
y call eee Wha 
95 in London and 
o for all human ills, It is 


D 
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A SLATE-WRITING MEDIUM. 


Tam Always interested in the experiences of other people, 
amd perhaps some of your re ulors thay be interested in mune, 
With the Exliter’s permission, therefore, | will briefly narrate 
two or three of my experiences with a medium far indeopende ut 
slate-writing. T will make no comment on the facts, but leave 
them to speak for themselves. 

\ camp meeting was held about fifty miles from the place 

where I resided, and one Sunday morning | visited it, The 
service Was partly over when I arrived, and shortly afterwards 
a lady took the platform to give tosta by independent alate- 
writing. Mot as near to the platform as I could. The lady, 
altor making a few remarks, said she wished some gentleman 
would come upon the platform and examine her slates, Ke. T, 
being a stranger, was chosen. This was the firat time T had 
met the lady. There was a small table, which l examined 
thoroughly, then a piece of black eloth about one yard sj uaro, 
then her handkerchief, with which she wiped of the writing, 
then the alate, which was a book slate with two leaves, All 
these things I examined in the presence of the aadience in fall 
light. She then wished me to sit on a chair only about three 
feet from her and in such a position that I could watch her 
every movement. I never took my oyes olf her for a moment, 
She threw the cloth over the table, then gare me the «late to 
sew if any writing was oo it, then placed it under the cloth. 
holding it in her left hand, while her right hand was on the 
table holding the handkerchief used to wipe the slate with. In 
half a minute she handed me the slate and I read the messages 
written, These were addressed tu persons in the audience and 
wore recognised by them, No message was given to me por 
sonally, I was thoroughly convinced that the medium was 
genuine. l left the grounds shortly afterwards and did not 
have a chance to speak to her again Some six months after- 
wands I hoani that this same medium was giving tests gna Sun- 
day evening in one of the Halls of the city I resided in, 1 wont to 
this ineoting and sat down about four seats from the front, bat 
in such position as nob to be recognised readily. The mediam 
came into the room shortly afterwards and tok the platform. 
After a short address she requested her audience to appoint 
some person to examine the table, cloth, Ke. Two gentle. 
men did so, She then placed the slates under the cloth, 
and received the following names: ‘Georgiana, Cleo to 
Morrison.’ I did not hear the first two names, but I said 
that 1 recognised the name * Morrison.’ She asked if any 
other person recognised the other names. She then sail that 
„Cleo was not a modern spirit, but was an ancient person, and 
waa a control, I recognised the name as one of my guides, 
and am positive that neither the medium nor any other person 
in that audience knew the name of that spirit, Then she said, 
‘Georgiana is a lady who passed out When quite a young 
woman, and was very artistic, and seemed to have been a 
teacher.’ T recognised the name as that of my mother’s sister. 
I said, Ves, I recognise the name. She said, * Yos, she 
waa an aunt of yours.’ This name was also unknown to the 
medium or any person in the audience, She had passed away 
when L was an infant, some forty years ago. No person in that 
city had ever heard me speak of this aunt, and the name is not 
very common in these parts, 

About ten days after this I wont to see the medium at her 
rooms, and took with me a book slate, which I purchased at a 
book store a few days before, The modium had the same 
table, cloth, Ko., as at the meetings, We sat down, facing 
each other, the table at the right hand of the medium, It 
was a beautifully fine day, and the sun shone into the 
room through two large windows, T handed her my slate, 
which she placed on tho table. She took some piecos 
of paper, and asked me to write the names of the 
persons I wished to howe from, She moved to the other 
ide of the room, and I wrote the names of friends on 
to alips of paper. She then Mok her seat opposite to me, 
x her hand one slip at a time. One of her slates 
r the fables and. tho writing was very audible. 

he initials K. A. M,’ and a mossage 
over many years ago, ‘Chen was 
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this time my own slate lay on the table, and the medium said : 
‘I think we can get messages on this slate without the aid of 
the table. She then handed me the slate, which I examined, 
and found perfectly free from any trace of writing. I took one 
corner of it between my finger and thumb, and the medium did 
the same. In this manner we held the slate, and I then dis- 
tinctly heard writing taking place between the leaves, as if 
written with a slate pencil, This slate was a book slate, the 
inside of both covers being the slate. When the covers were 
closed no space remained for the smallest piece of pencil to work 
in; besides, I am positive the work was done by some other 
force outside of ourselves. The medium asked the guides to 
make a portrait on the slate at the same time. After working 
for about five minutes, three distinct raps came on the under 
side of the slate, as a notification that they had finished. We 
opened the slate, and there found two portraits, and the rest of 
the slate covered with writing, The portraits and the writing 
appeared as if done with a slate pencil. One of the portraits 
was that of a woman of about thirty, and the other was also 
that of a lady about the same age. The medium then took her 
own slate, and my guide ‘Cleo’ said that she had done the 
beet she could to produce her portrait under the circumstances. 
Ihave a spirit photograph of this person, and the slate picture 
somewhat resensbles it. 

This lady was clairvoyant and clairaudient, and would describo 
the spirit who did the writing, as well as give other tests. She 
has been before the public for a long time, but has developed 
the slate-writing power in recent years, 

28, Sinclair-street, 

Grand Rapids, Mich., U.S.A. 


W. B. Morrison. 


THE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SPIRITUALISTS IN 
CONFERENCE. 


The seventh annual Conference of the National Federation 
of Spiritualists was held in Daulby Hall, Liverpool, on Satur- 
day and Sunday, July 4th and 5th. A social tea and entertain- 
ment was provided on Saturday evening to welcome the officers, 
delegates, and associates. Mr. Allen (Liverpo ol) presided, and 
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wighty power of the spirit slip from our grasp, and w, 


spirit without a body, but let us be ‘spirit and body! 
leave to posterity n legacy of knowledge, strength, A 
incorporated into the National Federation of 
(Applause. ) 

Cheering letters were read from Messrs. E. W. Wallis and J 
J. Morse, the former of whom is in Switzerland, and 
in America. 

The balance sheet and minutes of the previous Conference 
having been passed, the secretary's report was also adopted, in 
which Mr. Rooke states that the Federation is in a better | 
position to-day than in any previous period — fifty-eight 
associates and one hundred and forty-six associates have paid 
their subscriptions. A balance of £21 4s. 9d. is in hand. | 

Mu J. SwixbLEHURST, the organising secretary, presented Í 

an encouraging report, showing that during his nine months i 
“missionary work he had held one hundred and eighty-two 
public meetings, attended by an aggregate of twenty-three 
thousand persons. His visits had included the principal centres 
of industry in Lancashire, Yorkshire, Cheshire, Cumberland, 
and the Midlands. He had travelled over four thousand three 
hundred miles, at a cost to the Federation of only £6 10s. 8}d., 
owing to the liberality of the Societies, and he was largely 
indebted to local mediums and workers for their 
assistance. Still, a ‘resurrection morn’ was needed in 
some Societies if Spiritualism was going to be a power in tho 
world. The financial outlook had been satisfactory, mainly 
owing to the earnest sympathy of the federated Spiritualists, 
He thanked the Executive Committee for freedom of action, for 
they had convinced all Spiritualists that unity with liberty is 
essential to the ultimate success of Spiritualism. The experi- 
ence gained by his nine months’ missionary efforts convinces us 
of the soundness of the Federation policy in uniting the 
scattered forces of our movement, and the spreading of our 
glorious gospel to other districts. 

Several delegates spoke encouragingly of the work done by 
Mr. Swindlehurst, Mr. Long (London) suggesting that one 
Sunday evening in each year be set aside for the financial 
assistance of the propaganda work. 

Mk. Craven (Clitheroe) moved : “That it is highly desirable 
that 4 Board of Examination for those aspiring to platform 
mediumship be constituted in connection with the National 
Federation of Spiritualists.’ He contended that the spiritul =~ 
philosophy and phanomena were wretchedly and ignorantly ex- 
pounded from many public platforms, and the present develop- 
ata mediums was little better than a mere scramble. What 
` “training, education, and superintendence, to 
ssu thatthe iediums the Societies engaged were competent 
j r truths and phenomena intelligently before 
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s (Eyde) moved: That this Conference 
Socistios the necessity of placing upon 
d mediums of known character and 
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osed, as they would have to try the 
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false estimate of several public mediums. Still, he thought 
that the philosophy and phenomena would be very much what 
was demanded by the audience. Thoy wanted levelling up 
from the floor to the platform. 
Othors having spoken, the resolution was adopted. 

Mx Lone (London) proposed : That the National Federa- 
tion of Spiritualists shall be enpowered to prepare a quarterly 
list of competent advocates of our philosophy and exponents of 
our phenomena, which shall be published for the information of 
the Societies.’ Having previously expressed his views, he left 

estion with them. 


. JAMES SWINDLEHURST (Preston) seconded, and it was 


it was decided to hold a National Spiritualist bazaar, and a 
committee (with power to add) was selected. 
4 were elected to the Executive of the Federa- 
i „ Rooke, Lee, Macdonald, Swindlehurst, Smyth, 
ngway, and Mrs. Venables. 
m. Armitage (Yorkshire) was elected President for next 
% Mr. Rooke re-elected secretary, and Mr. Fitton, 


urn was selected as the place of meeting, on the first 
in July, 1897. 
T. O. Topp (Sunderland) introduced the ‘legal status’ 
„ He pointed out that all he wanted them to do was to 
committee to be appointed for inquiring into legal 
‘Such as trustees and mortgages, holding property, and 
sential information. It affected the future life and 
the Cause. They would have to face the problem, 
it out, in spite of all opposition. The charge of 
had been made against him in respect to the draft 
ad issued on the question; but they would have to 
for the guidance of Spiritualism, and that was not 
It would be democratic, as representatives of 
m would draw them up. At present Spiritualists 
legally hold property, and were at the mercy of the 
they did. The latter could turn the Spiritualists 
own building, and make a music-hall of it, and there 
s for them in the courts of law. This and the 
the principles of the Spiritualist movement, 
other questions of yital importance, required 
mans, and their legal position detined for hold- 
property established. 
London) seconded, and, after a lengthy discus- 
ing of auestions, it was unanimously de- 
be inquired into by a committee of the 


public meeting was held on Sunday 
by Hall, when the room was crowded. 
vered by Messrs. P. Lee, T. O. Todd, J. 
t. 8. S. Chiswell, Walter Howells, Mis. 
. H. Wallis. Miss Cushman recited One 
from Now,” and Mr. John Slater gave a 
‘and convincing clairvoyant and psycho- 
J. Smyth occupied the chair. 

should be extended to Mr. and Mrs. 
ol friends for the excellent catering and 
s and accommodation of the delegates 
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sect or form of religion, so far as they are sincere. Nor do I 
hold that any system can ever be judged by the frauds and 
failures that would naturally gather round every method under 
the present circumstances. But, all the same, I cannot but 
believe that every thoughtful person would agree with me when 
I afirm that people should be warned of their dangers, with love 
and sympathy. The lecture alluded to could bot acvidentally 
touch the subject of Spiritualism ; but T take this opportunity 
of conveying my deep admiration for the Spiritualist community 
for the positive good they have done already, and are doing 
still. (1) The preaching of a universal sympathy, (2) The 
still greater work of helping the human race out of doctrines 
which inculcate fear and not love. Ever ready to co-operate 
with, and at the service of, all who are striving to bring the 
light of the spirit, —I remain, yours sincerely, 
S. W. 


63, St. George’s-road, Vive Kasanpa, 


Legal Status. 


Sin, — Vour correspondent, E. Adams, is pleased to say he 
has sought in vain for ‘ solid argument against the scheme which 
has been sugyestively drafted by Mr. T. O. Todd on behalf 
of the National Federation, the objectors appearing to be carried 
away either by their fears or their prejudices.’ There is a lot 
of virtue in the adjective * solid.’ Such arguments as I advanced 
are questioned all round. Yet, though ho low-sounding when 
urged to E. Adams, on behalf of opponents to Mr. Todd's 
scheme, one at least has solidity suficient, in E. Adams’ opinion, 
when used properly, to prove that that which I oppose is the 
thing my argument justifies. E. Adams has no right to twist 
my meaning. I applaud Mr. F. O. Todd for the success which 
followed his efforts to quell the boisterous behaviour of a certain 
‘minister of the Gospel. I do not admire or advocate the dis- 
ciplinary process by which that success was obtained. The 
reverend gentleman either knew or did not know his duty, when 
engaged in his course of * Exposures.’ If he went beyond his 
duty, for his own private pocket, he was not true to his church. 
If he handed all the profits of his lectures to the church funds, 
the church was to blame for his outrageous behaviour. We do not 
know more than that he was very rude to Spiritualists during 
a long period, and then he suddenly collapsed. 

According to E. Adams this proposed * Legal Hundred’ will 
have such power, or at any rate ought to have such power over 
mediums as Conference had over Ashcroft. On this point all I 
wish to say is that I do not approve of it. I will not sapport 
such a policy, Those who are unable to walk, or work, in free- 
dom will not command much respect consequent upon certifi- 
cates from Legal Hundreds.’ 

I think E. Adams will find, by reading, that * modes of 
government,’ or questions pertaining thereto, are the chief dis- 
tinetions of the various denominations. Take the Scotch 
Presbyterians ; we have three or four distinct bodies af then, 
but they all agree as to doctrine. Take, again, the Wesleyan 
Methodists; the differences are almost all upon ‘modes of 
government’ and not ‘doctrinal belicfs.' 

E. Adams will have ‘the deed to allow of modifications to 
suit local needs and conditions—and this surely should be an 
easy matter,’ he says ; ‘then this objection stands for nothing.’ 
If ‘the deed is to suit all, then there will be no offender. 
Where is the value of the deed ' as an authority ? 


‘Legal Hundreds’ are as liable to be composed of weak 
minds as of strong ones. The decisions affecting matters of 
general interest come to by an assembly of men of distinction, 
but specialists in different walks of life, are not sensibly 
superior to the decisions that would be adopted by a gathering 
of imbeciles,’ says Gustave le Bon in The Crowd you re- 
viewed last week. But I do not adopt the last word. What I 
would say is that the * Legal Hundred’ would do all the wilful 
or two of its most determined wilful minds advocated. 
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Physical Phenomena in a Private Circle. 

Sn. —It may be useful to investigators into psychic 
mysteries to record in public some successful experiences of a 
small cirele of private persons who have niet in my roms and 
elsewhere, and obtained without the aid of a professional 
medium some genuine phenomena of what is called physical 
manifestations, 

On Sunday, May 3ist, in the dusk of the sammer evening, 
between 7 and 8. 30 p-m., with the glare partially shat off by 
drawn curtains, a party of eight of us, ladies and gentlemen, 
were met in my moms to practise any forms of automatic 
mediumship which might develop themselves. One gentleman 
ly was a stranger—the rest had heen more or less constant 
attendants at my various réunions for psychic practice. Con - 
sequently we were probably in harmony to begin with, and the 
conditions of the atmosphere were also good, 

We were seated round a medium-sized octagon table, standing 
on legs with castors, when one of the ladies, whose husband was 
present, went into a trance, The trances of this lady, which 
have developed themselres daring the last few years, are 
attended by complete uncomsciousness. 

We explained to a ‘ control,’ speaking through the entranced 
lady, that we wished particularly for the phenomenon of the 
raps. The control said that she had not learned yet how to 
produce them, but that there were other spirit friends of the 
lady present who thooght they could produce them, provided 
we refrained from conversation and kept oursolves in a passive 
condition. If possible, we were all to try to get into a semi- 
somnolent condition, and te keep only sufficiently awake to attend 
to manifestations, without exercising any will or excitement, 

As soon as the control had withdrawn and the lady regained 
her consciousness, raps bond enough to be distinctly heard and 
even felt by their vibrations tbrough our finger - tips. began to 
be manifested. They answered my questions in a perfectly 
intelligent way, and, without mistakes, indicated the letters of 
the alphabet which spelt out messges, giving the names of 
two intelligences who were causing the raps,and other directions. 
We then all removed our hands from the table and sat away a 
good yard clear of the table so that we could see all the 
space round the table and one anothers movements, and, still 
clasping each the band of neighbours, we ssked the intelli- 
genees te rap under these comlitions. The mps came quite as 
‘distinct as before. 

Pleased with this success, and feeling it our privilege to 
follow ap at any cost of convenience this sccidental combination 

of conditions which had led to such manifestations of unseen 
7 forces, we agreed that the same party should meet at the samo 
On Sanday, June 7th, accordingly we held our second set of 
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developed, to try to olicit a further development of 
manifestations. 

We met at 8 p. m., and sat in a small back room on , 
m table. We hag d, 
the upper part of the window by pinning up a heavy; ede 
The control entranced the lady, 


floor, round a similar sort of octay 


snd explained that the 


going te try the phonomenon of bringing apports from 
inte the room, but said they required for this mo 
exclusion of the light. Accordingly, a second cloth was * 


on to the first, covering the lower part of the window, 
door was looked, When we had settled 
several distinct kinds manifested themselves, 
gentleman uf the house some directions about his financial h 
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ness, purporting ta come from his docoased sister. After thi, 


flowers were felt by ouch sitter falling on the hands or into 4, 


lap. ‘Two rings were taken from the lady medium’s fingers an 
a tortoise-shell pin from her hair and flung on the table, ar 
touches of hands were felt by several sitters. 


entranced the lady again, and explained that the flowers wer, 
sweet-pea blossoms which had been especially selected by the 
Spirits because there were no flowers of that kind either in the 
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house or in the garden. The control then 
voyant tests to the musician present, describing 
of his private affairs and giving advice thereon. 
stances were unknown to the medium and others present. 


While our hands rested on the table, it levitated to the 
height of a yanl or so from the ground and came down with 
When asked for the phenomenon to be repeated, 


a rash. 
hut for the table to descend gently and 
forces did this successfully. We then sat away from the table, 
and the table manifested violent upheavals by itself, and finally 
fell over on its side. There was sullicient light in the room for 
us to distinguish our figures distinctly during the manifestation. 

When lights were lit at the end of the sitting we found that 
there were some thirty blossoms of sweet-peas, quite fresh and 
even damp with dew, and also that a handkerchief of the lady 
had been brought from another room tnd flung on the table, and 
a velvet band for her hair had been brought from her row 
upstairs and placed in her pocket. 

As this lady, who was our medium, is subject to fits of un 
conscious trance, the fact of these apports might possibly be ex- 
plained by the medium having been made unconscious during 
some solitary walk in the course of the day, and the lowers 


gradually, the unseen 


having been picked when she was in that state by the contro! | 


and placed in her pocket and possibly dematerialised there pre- 
vious to the sitting, and, as this explanation would upset the 
belief that they were brought through the matter of the walls 
or doors, T have asked the lady to make any statements which 
would or contradict the first explanation. 
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